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SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

VISITORS  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  OF  THE  BLIND. 


m * ' w • f 


[Doc.  No.  8.] 


SECOND  AUDITOR’S  OFFICE, 
December  6th,  1844. 


Sir. 


I have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  visitors  of  the  Virginia 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind,  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Literary 
fund,  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  lay  before  the  legislature. 

In  this  report,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  visitors  again  recommend  an  appropriation  of  25,000  dollars  for 
tlic  completion  of  the  unfinished  buildings,  a recommendation  heartily  concurred  in  by  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  Literary  fund. 


By  order  of  the  said  president  and  directors. 


To  the  honourable  the 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 


J.  BROWN,  Jr. 

Second  Auditor. 


STAUNTON,  December  2nd,  1844. 


J.  Brown,  Jr.  Secretary  Literary  Fund. 

Enclosed  you  will  receive  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind,  which  you  will  please  lay  before  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  Literary  fund  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I am,  &c. 


NICH  S C.  KINNEY. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

In  presenting  their  sixth  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  u the  Virginia  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind,”  the  visitors  have  but  little  to  add  to  the  views 
contained  in  their  last  communication.  The  officers  have  continued  faithful  and  attentive  to  their  duties,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  pupils  has  been  of  the  most  exemplary  character.  They  have  manifested,  on  all  occasions,  a 
strong  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  the  legislature  has  afforded 
them  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  and  their  progress  in  their  studies  has  been  satisfactory  to  their  teachers 
and  friends. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  first  class  in  the  deaf  mute  department  has  graduated,  and  its  members, 
after  undergoing  a thorough  examination  in  public,  received  certificates  of  proficiency  in  their  studies  and  were 
discharged  from  the  institution.  The  names  of  the  graduates  are  Elizabeth  Baker  of  the  county  of  Pendleton, 
John  Stover  of  the  county  of  Augusta,  Robert  Cochran  of  the  county  of  Fauquier,  and  John  G.  Skelton  of  the 
county  of  Ritchie.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  are  at  present  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  schools  is, 
viz  : 36  in  the  deaf  mute,  and  24  in  the  blind  department.  Their  names,  residences  and  sexes  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  tables  appended  to  the  reports  of  the  principals.  The  number  now  under  instruction  is  conside- 
rably larger  than  last  year,  and  is  fully  equal  to  the  present  means  of  accommodation.  Indeed  the  visitors  have 
been  induced  by  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  applicants  to  receive  a larger  number  than  was  desirable  whilst  the 
schools  continue  to  be  kept  in  the  inconvenient  buildings  now  used  for  that  purpose.  But  with  all  their  efforts 
to  accommodate  the  public,  and  to  extend  the  blessings  of  instruction  to  those  unfortunate  classes  of  their  fellow 
men,  the  visitors  have  been  unable  to  admit  many  who  were  anxious  to  be  educated.  This  fact  proves  conclu- 
sively, the  necessity  of  making  additional  provision  for  their  accommodation  by  completing  the  spacious  and 
commodious  building  which  has  been  commenced  and  is  now  half  finished.  In  their  last  report  the  visitors 
urged  various  reasons  to  prove  the  propriety  of  finishing  the  edifice  according  to  the  original  plan,  which  was 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  your  honourable  board.  These  reasons  were  sanctioned  by  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Literary  fund,  and  the  subject  was  recommended  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  general 
assembly.  After  a full  investigation,  the  house  of  delegates,  by  a large  majority,  passed  a bill  appropriating  a sum 
of  money  to  carry  into  effect  the  views  of  the  board.  But  that  bill  coming  before  the  senate  at  a late  period  of 
the  session,  when  its  attention  was  engrossed  by  subjects  of  more  general  interest,  and  when  its  members  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  subject  in  all  its  relations,  was  defeated. 

The  visitors  have  understood  that  the  minds  of  some  of  the  senators  were  unfavourably  impressed  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  application  by  two  considerations,  which  the  board,  in  justice  to  themselves,  feel  called  on  to 
notice.  The  first  is  the  belief  entertained  by  some  gentlemen,  that  a portion  of  the  sum  originally  appropriated 
to  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  had  been  lost  by  the  defalcation  of  the  former  treasurer  of  the  institution.  This 
idea  is  altogether  unfounded.  It  is  true  that  that  officer  did  fail  to  pay  over  a portion  of  the  amount  in  his  hands,  but 
he  has  provided  a fund  which  the  board  believe  will  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  balance  due  from  him,  and  in  the 
event  of  a deficiency,  his  official  sureties  are  gentlemen  of  undoubted  solvency.  The  balance  now  due  from  the  former 
treasurer,  including  interest,  is  $ 1557  17  ; and  the  visitors  have  no  hesitation  in  reporting  that  it  is  as  secure  as  if 
it  were  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Virginia.  The  other  cause  of  objection  arose  from  a misconception  of  an  entry 
in  the  treasurer’s  statement  of  the  building  account,  which  led  to  the  belief  that  the  visitors  had  been  guilty  of 
the  extravagance  of  paying  their  clerk  a salary  of  $ 1500.  The  entry  referred  to  is  in  these  words  : £‘  To  cash 
paid  N.  C.  Kinney,  clerk,  by  order  of  court,  $ 1500.”  The  facts  in  regard  to  that  matter  are  briefly  these  : Mr.  N. 
C.  Kinney  is  the  clerk  not  only  of  the  board  of  visitors,  but  also  of  the  circuit  superior  court  of  Augusta  county. 
A dispute  having  arisen  between  the  creditors  of  the  original  contractor  for  erecting  the  buildings  ol  the  institu- 
tion, as  to  their  rights  under  a deed  of  trust  which  he  had  executed  lor  their  benefit  on  the  fund  which  he  was 
to  receive  for  his  work,  an  order  was  obtained  from  the  judge  of  the  superior  couit  directing  the  visitors  to  pay 
the  sum  in  controversy  into  court  to  await  his  final  decree  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  paities.  Undei  this  order, 
which  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  visitors,  the  sum  ol  $ 1500  was  paid  to  N.  G.  Kinney,  clerk  of  the 
superior  court  of  Augusta,  and  in  that  character  receiver  of  that  court ; and  the  obnoxious  entry  relates  to  that 
payment.  The  whole  compensation  which  the  clerk  of  the  board  ol  visitois  leceives  foi  attending  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board,  and  of  the  executive  committee,  and  preserving  all  the  archives  of  the  institution,  and  keeping 
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a fair  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  furnishing  copies  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  is 
I loo  per  annum.  This  explanation  the  visitors  have  deemed  due  to  themselves,  for  they  readily  admit  that  if 
either  charge  had  been  well  founded,  they  would  have  merited  public  condemnation 

The  visitors  feel  constrained  by  a sense  of  duty  to  renew  the  recommendation  of  an  appropriation  of  $ 2o,000, 
m suitable  instalments,  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  accommodatmn  ^lhe_ school1s;__  ^diat  ^m^  thcy  are 


worthy  of  the  sacred  trust  confided  to  them,  if  they  failed  to  bring  this  subject  prominently  before  your  honoura- 
ble board.  But  having  done  so,  the  visitors  feel  that  they  have  discharged  their  duty,  and  the  responsibility  of 
making  or  withholding  the  necessary  appropriation,  rests  with  the  legislature.  If  that  honourable  body  thinks 
proper'to  make  it,  the  visitors  will  cheerfully  contribute  their  aid  to  carry  the  legislative  will  into  effect.  But  if 
it  is  refused,  the  visitors  will  feel  only  that  regret  which  every  patriot  should  feel  at  the  loss  ol  a measure  which 
he  believes  to  be  founded  on  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  and  wisdom. 

The  visitors  also  beg  leave  to  repeat  their  recommendation  of  legislative  action  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
county  courts  of  the  commonwealth,  under  suitable  restrictions,  so  as  to  authorize  them  to  levy  upon  the  tithables 
of  their  respective  counties  a sum  not  exceeding  $120  per  annum  for  each  white  deaf  mute  or  blind  person  of 
aood  capacity,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  years,  to  be  applied  to  their  support  in  the  institution.  The 
following  extract  from  their  last  annual  report,  presents  a summary  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  visitors 
to  view  this  proposition  with  favour:  “This  system,  it  is  understood,  prevails  in  several  of  the  northern  states, 
and  has  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  It  recommends  itself  particularly  from  its  equal  operation. 
Under  the  present  system  it  may  happen  that  one  county  may  have  a half  dozen  indigent  pupils  in  the  institution, 
whilst  another  which  pays  an  equal  amount  of  revenue,  has  none.  This  gives  rise  to  the  charge  that  the  benefits 
of  the  institution  are  partially  distributed,  and  the  most  diligent  efforts  of  the  visitors  are  insufficient  to  remove 
such  impressions.  By  adopting  the  proposed  change,  the  general  charges  of  the  institution,  such  as  the  salaries 
of  the  officers,  the  tuition,  &c.  will  be  paid  out  of  the  general  treasury,  whilst  the  board  and  clothing  ol  the  pupil 
will  be  in  a great  measure  paid  out  of  the  local  treasury.  There  seems  to  be  a propriety  in  this  measure  from 
another  consideration.  If  the  indigent  blind  and  deaf  mutes  are  left  uneducated,  there  is  not  only  danger  of  their 
being  lost  to  society,  but  it  is  also  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  may  ultimately  become  inmates  of  the  poor- 
house,  and  a permanent  burthen  on  their  counties;  but  by  an  early  application  of  a small  amount,  both  these  evils 
may  be  prevented.  The  county  courts,  or  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  other  local  authority,  xvill  also  be  much 
more  competent  than  any  other  body  which  could  be  named  to  make  a suitable  selection  of  pupils  to  be  sent  to 
the  institution ; and  as  their  duties  would  render  them  conversant  with  the  wants  of  their  respective  counties, 
every  individual  having  the  requisite  qualifications  would  be  known  to  them,  and  none  overlooked.  Many  cases 
of  a very  interesting  character  have  already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  visitors,  and  they  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  power  were  granted  to  the  county  courts,  it  would  be  promptly  and  judiciously  exercised.  If  it  be 
objected  that  such  a power  might  be  abused,  the  visitors  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  where  those  who  lay  the  tax 
would  have  to  bear  it  themselves,  it  would  seem  there  would  be  but  little  danger  of  its  being  exercised  extrava- 
gantly. There  is  another  view  of  the  subject,  which  commends  itself  strongly  to  the  visitors.  If  the  county 
courts  were  invested  with  such  a power,  and  were  to  exercise  it,  a more  general  interest  in  the  institution  would 
he  diffused  amongst  the  people.  Mach  county  would  be  the  guardian  of  its  pupils.  It  would  feel  concerned  to 
know  how  it  progressed,  and  how  the  institution  was  managed ; a new  relation  would  be  created  between  the 
institution  and  every  county,  which  the  visitors  cannot  but  believe  would  tend  in  a great  degree  to  promote  all 
the  benevolent  purposes  which  were  contemplated  by  those  who  founded  this  noble  charity.” 


At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
of  the  blind,  at  Staunton,  November  the  30th,  1844: 

! he  committee  appointed  to  draw  a report  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Literary  fund,  reported  the 

snne,  which  was  read,  approved  by  the  board,  and  ordered  to  be  certified  to  the  said  president  and  directors  of  the 
Uiterary  fund. 


A copy — Teste, 


NICH  S C.  KINNEY,  Sec y. 
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Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind , 

(On  Building  account,)  In  account  with  Alexander  S.  Hall,  Treasurer. 

CR. 


1843. 


Oct’r 


1844. 


By  balance  due  the  institution  per  settlement, 

“ this  sum  rec’d  of  D.  W.  Patteson,  late  treasurer,  in  Messrs.  Patteson’s  bonds, 


March  8,  By  cash  received  of  Thomas  J.  Michie,  Esq.,  trustee, 


April  22, 
May  2, 


1843. 


U 

CC 

cc 


CC 

cc 

cc 


cc 

cc 

cc 


for  lumber  sold  Bay  ley  Dunlap, 
for  lumber  sold  Franklin  Nelson, 
for  lumber  sold  Robert  Guy, 

DR. 


Oct’r  6,  To  cash  paid  William  C.  Adams, 
1844. 

March  13,  To  cash  paid  Benjamin  F.  Points, 

John  F.  Smith, 


May  6, 

20, 

25, 


CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 


cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 


John  Kearney, 
George  Eskridge, 
John  F.  Smith, 


Commission, 

To  balance  due, 


Oct’r  1,  By  balance  due  the  institution, 


E.  E. 


2, 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6, 


1,607  92 


353  01 
23  50 
30  00 
20  00 
53  50 

2,087  93 
20  87 

2,108  80 
535  93 


217  54 
1,607  92 

808  41 
4 25 
4 06 
2 55 


$2,644  73  $2,644  73 

$535  93 


ALEXANDER  S.  HALL,  TreasW. 


The  undersigned,  appointed  a committee  for  that  purpose,  reports  that  he  has  settled  the  treasurer’s  accounts 
on  building  account,  and  finds  that  all  the  disbursements  are  supported  by  proper  vouchers,  and  that  there  is  due 
the  institution  in  the  treasurer’s  hands  the  sum  of  $ 535  93,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


October  Ath,  1844. 


NICH’S  C.  KINNEY. 


At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
of  the  blind,  at  Staunton,  October  the  3d,  1844 : 

The  committee  appointed  to  settle  the  treasurer’s  account  in  relation  to  the  building  fund,  made  a report, 
together  with  said  account,  which  was  examined  by  the  board,  approved  and  ordered  to  be  certified  to  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  Literary  fund. 


A copy — Teste, 
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NICH’S  C.  KINNEY,  Sedy. 
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The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the  Blind, 

(Support  Account.) 


■ 

DR. 

D.  M Department. 

Blind  Department. 

Aggregate. 

To  cash  paid  for  repairs, 

- 

. 

24 

99 

41 

311 

66  301 

ii 

furniture, 

- 

- 

225 

19$ 

27S 

651 

503  854 

a 

musical  instruments, 

- 

- 

- 

497 

56^ 

497  564 

it, 

sustenance, 

- 

- 

1,090 

40i 

1,089 

771 

2,180  17£ 

a 

fuel, 

- 

- 

210 

73.1 

134 

00 

344  731 

a 

lights, 

- 

- 

52 

441 

23 

62 

76  064 

a 

servants’  hire, 

- 

- 

282 

so 

258 

75 

541  55 

a 

servants’  clothing, 

- 

- 

71 

34 

70 

80 

142  14 

a 

pupils’  clothing, 

- 

108 

85 

201 

87 

310  72 

a 

rents, 

- 

250 

00 

250 

00 

500  00 

a 

provender, 

- 

- 

91 

94 

43 

74 

135  651 

a 

salaries, 

- 

- 

2,425 

351 

2,252 

121 

4,677  48 

a 

physician’s  account, 

- 

- 

94 

25 

94 

25 

188  50 

a 

travelling  expenses, 

- 

- 

50 

121 

25 

121 

75  25 

n 

materials  for  shops, 

- 

- 

161 

00 

5S 

79 

219  79 

u 

wages  to  binder, 

- 

- 

64 

96 

- 

64  96 

a 

wages  to  cabinet  maker, 

- 

- 

63 

33 

- 

63  33 

a 

rent  of  cabinet  shop, 

- 

- 

50 

00 

50  00 

a 

shop  debt  previous  to  31st  December  1843, 

101 

21 

- 

101  21 

u 

miscellaneous, 

- 

- 

133 

974 

134 

90 

268  874 

5,552 

90£ 

5,455 

26 

11.008  161 

Treasurer's  commission, 

- 

" 

55 

52 

54 

55 

no  07 

$ 5,608 

421 

$ 5,509 

81 

11,118  234 

Balance  due  the  institution, 

- 

946  85.1 

$ 12,065  09 
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In  account  with  Alexander  S.  Hall,  Treasurer. 
For  the  Year  ending  30th  September  1844. 


CR. 

1843 — By  balance  on  hand  30th  September  1843,  unexpended, 

By  annuity,  ------- 

Oct’r  11 — By  board  and  tuition  of  Miss  Skinner,  - - - 

By  cash  for  a medical  bill  from  same,  - - - 

Dec’r  4 — By  cash  for  board  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Tillinghast, 

28 — By  “ “ Mr.  Buckby, 

1844,  Feb.  20 — By  “ “ Miss  Olivia, 

June  15 — By  “ “ Miss  M’Rae, 

2 —  By  cash  refunded  for  clothing  by  Miss  Franklin, 

July  16 — By  cash  for  board  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Tillinghast, 

Sept.  2 — By  “ ■ “ Mr.  Woodhouse, 

3 —  By  “ “ Miss  Skinner, 

6 — By  “ “ Mr.  Buckby, 

By  cash  for  travelling  expenses  refunded  by  Hipkins  & Bailey, 
By  cash  for  board  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Lewis, 

By  “ “ Miss  Humphreys, 


By  “ “ Langhorne, 

By  <£  “ B.  Carper, 

By  cash  for  taxes  refunded  by  J.  Fackler, 
By  cash  for  board  and  tuition  of  B.  Carper, 


Blind  Department. 

667  18 
5,000  00 


50  00 
60  00 
38  00 
60  00 


D.  M.  Department. 


329  55 
5,000  00 
87  92 
9 75 
80  00 
80  00 
100  00 
80  00 
20  36 
80  00 
80  00 
43  33 
80  00 

19  00 
80  00 

20  00 


6,189  91 


5,875  18 


$12,065  09 


By  balance  due  the  institution, 


$946  854 


E.  E. 


ALEXANDER  S.  HALL,  Treasurer. 


The  undersigned,  a committee  for  that  purpose,  has  examined  the  treasurer’s  accounts  on  support  account, 
and  find  all  the  expenditures  supported  by  proper  vouchers.  There  is  in  the  treasurer’s  hands,  due  the  institution, 
the  sum  of  $ 946  85J,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board.  This  balance  will  about  meet  the  outstanding  salaries 

of  the  officers  of  the  institution. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


October  3,  1844. 


NICH’S  C.  KINNEY. 


At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 

of  the  blind,  October  the  3d,  1844  : . 

The  committee  appointed  to  settle  the  treasurer’s  accounts  on  support  account,  made  a report  of  the  same, 

which  was  examined  by  the  board,  confirmed  and  ordered  to  be  recorded,  and  a copy  thereof  certified  to  the  au- 
ditor of  public  accounts. 

A copy — ieste, 

NICH’S  C.  KINNEY,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  DEAF  MUTE  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  President  and  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 


Gentlemen, 


The  course  of  instruction  in  the  deaf  mute  department  of  the  institution,  and  the 
management  of  its  domestic  concerns  were  so  particularly  detailed  in  the  report  which  I had  the  honour  of  lay- 
ing before  you  in  November  1843,  that  1 need  not,  on  this  occasion,  enlarge  on  these  topics.  That  system  of  in- 
struction and  government,  commended  to  us  by  the  best  of  all  teachers,  the  voice  of  experience,  has  been  steadily 
and  patiently  pursued.  Its  results  are  before  you  in  the  continued  improvement  of  our  pupils  in  the  various 
branches  of  moral,  intellectual  and  handicraft  culture  which  we  aim  to  impart.  To  that  improvement  we  con- 
fidently appeal  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  utility  of  such  an  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  and  as  a convincing  re- 
commendation of  it  to  the  support  of  a discerning  public. 

Among  the  many  other  blessings  which  call  for  our  acknowledgment  in  view  of  the  past  year,  we  feel  espe- 
cially grateful  to  a kind  Providence  that,  notwithstanding  the  insufficiency  of  our  accommodations  for  comfort 
and  convenience,  death  has  not  visited  us,  and  only  one  case  of  severe  illness  has  occurred.  This  Providential 
care  is  recorded  in  the  hope,  fervently  entertained,  that  the  officers  of  the  department  will  not  long  be  left  in  the 
painfully  responsible  position  of  guarding  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  such  a family  in  buildings  so  inade- 
quate to  such  a purpose. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  session,  we  graduated  a class,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  re- 
ceived a new  class  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  Of  those  who  have  gone  out  from  us  honoured  with  your  di- 
ploma. 1 continue  to  hear  good  accounts,  and  trust  that  they  will  remain  through  life  a comfort  to  their  friends 
and  an  honour  to  the  state  that  raised  them  from  that  ignorance  and  imbecility  which  deafness  entailed  upon  their 
minds  and  bodies,  to  the  light,  enjoyment  and  energy  of  educated  men  and  women.  Their  case  serves  to  de- 
monstrate that,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  obstacles  which  spring  from  the  want  of  suitable  buildings,  and  which 
meet  us  at  every  turn,  it  is  still  possible  to  give  a deaf  mute  person  such  instruction  as  to  render  him  a social  be- 
ing, open  to  him  the  avenues  to  business,  and  give  him  that  inward  source  of  contentment  and  happiness,  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  able  to  support  himself.  The  case  of  several  among  our  graduates,  as  well  as  among  our 
present  pupils,  serves  also  most  happily  to  demonstrate  that  those  religious  truths  on  which  we  stake  our  hopes 
of  immortal  happiness,  may  be  embraced  with  at  least  equal  joy  and  equal  trust,  and  equal  thankfulness  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  whole  number  of  names  on  our  register  of  pupils  is  forty-nine , of  whom  thirty-nine  rank  as  state  pupils. 
’ Thirteen  have  left  the  institution — and  of  our  present  pupils,  thirty-six  in  number,  twenty-seven  are  supported  by 
the  state.  Appended  to  this  report  are  the  names  and  residences  of  all  on  the  register,  with  a mark  attached  to 
the  names  of  those  who  have  left  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Staunton , Nov.  27,  1844. 


JOS.  D.  TYLER, 
Principal  D.  M.  Department. 
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REGISTER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  DEAF  MUTE  DEPARTMENT. 


Names. 

Residence. 

^Elizabeth  Baker, 

Pendleton. 

^Robert  M.  Foley, 

Prince  William. 

*John  Stoner, 

Augusta. 

Silas  Long. 

Henry. 

* Susan  W.  Harwood, 

Petersburg. 

#Joseph  Cochran, 

Fauquier. 

#Robert  Cochran, 

Fauquier. 

Mary  Jane  Grills, 

Montgomery. 

*Su  sauna  James, 

Loudoun. 

#Mary  James, 

Loudoun. 

Mary  Ann  Bailey, 

Albemarle. 

Arthur  T.  Bailey, 

Albemarle. 

Ida  Schepner, 

Wheeling. 

John  Burgess, 

Mercer. 

Richard  S.  Taylor, 

King  William. 

Thomas  J.  Brightwell, 

• Prince  Edward. 

*Daniel  M.  Allbright, 

Greensborough,  N.  C. 

*Jolm  L.  Hipkins, 

Alexandria,  D.  C. 

Jane  Roads, 

Page. 

Marshall  Butcher, 

Lewis. 

Emily  E.  Franklin, 

Kanawha. 

Agnes  S.  B.  Franklin, 

Kanawha. 

*MT).  P.  Walker, 

Rockbridge. 

Frances  H.  Skinner, 

Norfolk. 

William  F.  Gresham, 

King  & Queen. 

* No  long* 


Names. 

Residence. 

James  Kerns, 

Frederick. 

#John  G.  Skelton, 

Ritchie. 

John  Meadows, 

Mercer. 

*Maria  E.  Broadus, 

Jefferson. 

Thomas  H.  Tillinghast, 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Charles  R.  Birkby, 

Loudoun. 

Olivia  M’Rae, 

Chesterfield. 

James  L.  Brown, 

Albemarle. 

Ambrose  Oliver, 

Gloucester. 

Holdridge  Chidester, 

Harrison. 

Philip  Woodhouse, 

Princess  Anne. 

Sarah  M.  Hargrove, 

Richmond. 

John  A.  Watts, 

Monongalia. 

Izetta  G.  George, 

Fluvanna. 

Lebel  C.  Parrish, 

Louisa. 

Richard  A.  Norris, 

Albemarle. 

Mary  E.  Kenneday, 

Pittsylvania. 

Emory  A.  Kenneday, 

Pittsylvania. 

Robert  Lewis, 

Essex. 

Elizabeth  Humphreys, 

Fayette. 

William  Humphreys, 

Fayette. 

Margaret  Humphreys, 

Fayette. 

Thomas  Williams, 

Matthews. 

Elizabeth  Ingram, 

Marshall. 

■ pupils. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  President  and  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the  Blind. 

The  principal  of  the  blind  department  respectfully  submits  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1844. 

In  performing  this  my  yearly  duty.  I feel  highly  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  lay  before  you  a state- 
ment which  will  shew  that  the  condition  of  this  department  is  steadily  improving,  and  that  it  is  accomplishing 
the  great  object  for  which  it  was  established,  that  of  qualifying  the  blind  for  usefulness  and  independence. 

On  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Virginia  passed  “an  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Virginia  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  of  the  blind, ” and  on  the  27th  of  March  1839,  resolved  that  the  institution  to  be  established  by  virtue 
of  that  act,  should  be  located  “ within  the  town  of  Staunton,  or  within  three  miles  thereof.”  At  that  time  “ the 
idea  of  instructing  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  was  a novel  one  in  Virginia , 
and,  like  most  departures  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  custom,  was  regarded  by  many  as  unwise  and  visionary. 
The  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  were  excited  against  the  objects  of  the  school  as  impracticable,  and  even  the  more 
enlightened  entertained  doubts  whether  its  effects  would  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  pupils  or  to  society.  Some 
few,  too,  influenced  by  considerations  of  the  most  narrow  and  sordid  character,  were  disposed  to  institute  an  en- 
quiry whether  a greater  number  of  those  who  were  in  possession  of  all  their  senses,  could  not  be  instructed  at 
the  same  cost ; and  having  ascertained  such  to  be  the  fact,  were  ready  to  denounce  the  institution  as  opposed  to 
the  great  principle  of  public  policy — to  withdraw  from  it  the  patronage  of  the  state ; and  practically  disregarding 
the  strong  claims  which  the  afflictions  of  our  fellow-men  present  to  our  sympathy  and  protection,  were  willing  to 
leave  the  unfortunate  objects  of  the  charity  as  outcasts  from  society,  to  wander  in  darkness  and  desolation  through 
this  life,  ignorant  of  all  social  duties  and  enjoyments,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  their  obligations  to  their  God, 
or  the  glorious  hopes  of  a blessed  immortality  revealed  by  His  holy  word.  Even  the  friends  of  the  deaf  mutes 
and  blind  were  at  first  disposed  to  view  the  institution  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  They  had  so  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  those  who  were  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  the  avenues  to  the  understanding,  as  incapable  of 
receiving  that  instruction  which  is  usually  imparted  through  the  medium  of  the  sense  of  seeing  or  hearing,  that 
they  could  not  comprehend  how  human  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  an  active  spirit  of  benevolence,  could  supply 
the  deficiency,  by  causing  other  setises  to  perform  the  functions  of  those  that  were  lost.” 

This  is  the  language  in  which  you  yourselves  described  the  situation  of  the  institution  at  its  outset.  1 quote 
it  now — when  all  these  difficulties  have  vanished  so  completely  that  tradition  alone  preserves  traces  of  them, 
when  the  institution  can  point  to  the  useful  citizens  who  have  been  educated  within  its  walls,  and  dispel  the  doubts 
of  even  the  most  skeptic, — not  in  a spirit  of  exultation,  much  less  to  gratify  the  perhaps  excusable  pride  of  those 
who  have  laboured  to  produce  this  result,  but  as  an  incentive  to  future  action,  as  a proof  that  we  are  engaged  in 
a practical  undertaking,  the  success  of  which  is  no  longer  doubtful. 

At  the  date  of  my  hist  report,  the  number  of  pupils  was  twenty-four.  Four  have  since  been  discharged,  and 
four  have  been  admitted,  which  thus  far  makes  the  number  for  this  session  twenty-four.  Three  more  are  daily 
expected.  Their  names,  residences,  and  the  dates  of  their  admission,  will  be  found  in  a paper  hereto  appended. 

One  of  the  four  who  were  discharged  having  become  a skilful  workman  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  has 
settled  in  Wheeling,  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Another  intends  to  do  the  same  at  the  residence  of  his 
father  in  Nelson  county.  The  third  is  a young  man  who,  having  become  blind  since  he  grew  up,  came  to  the 
institution  to  make  himself  practically  acquainted  with  our  apparatus,  so  that  he  might  procure  for  himself  that 
which  was  adapted  to  his  particular  case.  He  was  with  us  but  a few  months.  The  last  one,  a female,  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  her  having  so  far  recovered  her  sight  as  to  be  no  longer  a fit  subject  for  the  institution. 
They  all  take  with  them  our  good  wishes  for  their  future  welfare. 

The  number  of  applicants  has  steadily  increased,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  as  a knowledge  of  the 
advantages  of  the  institution  is  more  widely  diffused. 

The  number  of  the  blind  has  always  been  much  underrated.  The  wise  and  benevolent  provisions  which  in 
most  states  have  been  made  for  the  unfortunate,  prevent  the  indigent  blind  from  obtruding  upon  the  public  gaze, 
and  hence  their  number  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  very  limited.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  however,  where 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  their  number  with  accuracy,  astonishing  results  have  been  obtained. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  public  census,  that  in  Holland  their  number  to  the  whole 
population  is  as  one  to  119;  on  the  lower  Rhine,  as  one  to  239;  in  Zurich,  as  one  to  747;  in  Denmark  and 
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Norway,  as  one  to  1025,  etc.  In  Vienna,  42  blind  children  between  6 and  15  years  of  age  were  found  among 
37,552  paupers. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  ascertained  ; for, 
wherever  a strict  scrutiny  has  been  instituted,  it  has  been  found  that  the  census, — the  authority  upon  which  most 
persons  rely, — does  not  give  even  a faint  approximation  to  their  actual  number.  The  number  of  blind  persons 
known  to  us  to  reside  in  some  of  the  counties  of  Virginia,  is  more  than  double  that  reported  in  the  census.  In  a 
county  where  the  assistant  marshal  assured  me  three  years  ago  that  there  was  not  one  blind  person  under  18  years 
of  age,  I can  now  point  out  four.  In  a borough  where  I was  told  that  there  was  not  one,  I found  two.  These 
inaccuracies  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  knows  the  great  reluctance  with  Avhich  the  lower  classes  will  confess 
to  a stranger  the  misfortune  of  their  children ; many  of  them  looking  upon  the  blindness  of  their  offspring  as  a 
punishment  of  the  Deity,  and  as  a disgrace  to  themselves — and  nearly  all  being  unwilling  to  admit,  even  to  them- 
selves, that  their  child  is  irrecoverably  blind,  and  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  blind  children.  “ It  is  only  weak 
eyes,  and  if  we  had  the  means  of  sending  him  to  some  of  the  great  doctors,  he  would  soon  see  again,”  is  the 
common  reply  to  the  enquiry  whether  their  child  is  blind.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  a fruitful  source 
of  error  in  taking  the  census,  because  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which  I have  investigated  the  returns  for  single 
towns  or  counties,  and  have  found  them  incorrect,  I ascertained  that  the  blind  persons  who  had  not  been  included 
in  the  number  reported,  were  under  18  years  of  age.  They  had  been  omitted,  whilst  the  blind  adults, — often  the 
“lions”  of  the  neighbourhood, - — had  been  included  without  difficulty.  I believe,  therefore,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment had  directed  the  census  to  discriminate  between  blind  children  and  blind  adults — (and  without  such  a dis- 
crimination the  census  is  nearly  useless  for  practical  purposes) — the  column  of  adults  would  in  many  districts  be 
found  nearly  correct,  while  that  of  children  would  be  almost  blank.  Judging  from  the  number  of  blind  persons 
known  to  us  to  exist  in  those  counties  where  we  have  had  good  opportunities  to  investigate  the  subject,  I believe 
that  the  proportion  of  white  blind  persons  to  the  white  population  is  about  one  to  1200.  This  ratio  would  make 
the  whole  number  of  white  blind  persons  in  Virginia  upwards  of  600,  and  in  the  United  States  upwards  of  13,000. 

It  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  this  institution  that  it  should  possess  correct  information  concerning  the 
number,  ages,  etc.  of  the  blind  persons  who  reside  in  this  commonwealth,  that  1 have  spared  no  pains,  and  have 
been  at  considerable  expense  both  of  time  and  money  in  endeavouring  to  procure  it.  In  some  states  the  law  makes 
it  obligatory  upon  some  of  their  officers  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  executive  department  the  names  and  residences 
of  all  the  blind  persons  who  are  of  a proper  age  for  instruction.  I respectfully  submit  to  you  the  expediency  of 
petitioning  the  legislature  to  pass  a law  directing  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  to  make  diligent  search  for  all  the 
blind  and  deaf  mute  persons  within  their  respective  districts,  and  to  report  the  names  and  residences  of  all  such 
to  the  executive  department  of  this  commonwealth,  or  directly  to  the  president  of  this  institution.  A regulation 
of  this  kind  would  greatly  facilitate  a strict  compliance  with  the  proviso  which  directs  the  institution  to  select  its 
pupils  “ with  a due  regard  to  the  claims  of  every  portion  of  the  commonwealth.” 

I extract  from  the  tables  which  I have  formed,  the  following  summary,  premising,  that  in  several  counties, 
the  persons  to  whom  I had  applied  for  information,  have  contented  themselves  with  giving  me  the  names,  etc.,  ot 
the  blind  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  and  sometimes  have  not  even  mentioned  the  number  of  blind  persons  in 
their  county  over  that  age ; that  therefore,  the  number  of  adult  blind  persons  in  these  tables,  is  not  large  enough 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children. 

Of  142  blind  persons  in  Virginia,  whose  sex  I have  ascertained,  there  are  77  males  and  65  females.^  Ot  149 
whose  age  is  mentioned  in  these  tables,  there  are  5 under  7 years  of  age ; 69  between  7 and  21 ; and  75  over  21. 
I was  able  to  ascertain  the  age  at  which  81  of  these  persons  became  blind — 40  never  saw,  (congenital  cases,)  and 
41  lost  their  sight  at  various  ages,  ranging  from  1 to  60  years  of  age.  I ascertained  the  cause  of  blindness  in  75 
cases — of  these,  25  are  hereditary;  17  are  the  offspring  of  blind  relations,  (generally  first  cousins,)  20  lost  their 
sight  by  diseases  of  various  kinds,  and  15  by  accidents.  Ot  114,  7 are  wealthy,  36  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
71  poor.  Of  98  cases  of  blindness,  68  are  entirely  blind,  14  can  see  luminous  objects,  such  as  the  sun,  and  16 

can  see  large  objects,  but  cannot  see  the  letters  of  a book. 

These  tables,  limited  though  they  be,  appear  to  me  to  establish  beyond  any  doubt,  a fact  which  cannot  but 
be  of  melancholy  interest  to  every  reflecting  mind.  They  she  w,  namely,  that  m a laige  pi  open  t ion  of  cases, 
blindness  was  owing  to  causes  which  were  controllable  by  individuals,  and  by  society , a uce  to  tie  aige 
number  of  hereditary  cases,  and  also  to  those  in  which  blindness  was  entai  ec  upon  tie  cu  ren  } tie  paients 

or  grandparents  having  been  themselves  nearly  related  by  blood.  ra.  . . . 

^ I have  heard  of  only  two  persons  in  Virginia  who  labour  under  the  double  affliction  of  being  deprived  of 
hearing  and  of  sight.  One  of  them  is  a sprightly,  intelligent  little  girl  about  12  yeais  ot  age  She  lost  her 
hearing  and  sight  about  two  years  ago,  by  an  attack  of  nervous  fever  Her  health  now  appears  to  be  excellent 
She  has  retained  the  power  of  speech,  and  modulates  her  voice  remarkably  well.  Communications  are  conveyed 
to  her  by  means  of  the  “ double-hand  alphabet,”  used  by  deaf  mutes.  She  has  learned  to  read  books  in  raised 

le“e  The  other  cte  mu°£  who  was  educated  at  the  Philadelphia  inst.tution.  Shortly 

after  Ms  return  home  atom  lee^eaS  ago,  his  sigh,  began  to  fa,.,  and  he  has  since  become  ent.rely  blind.  His 
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mind  has  also  suffered,  so  much  so  that  his  friends  have  applied  lately  to  have  him  admitted  into  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum of  this  place.  . 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  institutions  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Columbus  and  Louisville,  at 

their  last  reports,  was  326.  From  the  recently  organized  institution  at  Nashville,  I have  no  definite  intelligence. 
The  number  is  probably  about  ten,  making,  with  the  24  in  our  own,  an  aggregate  of  371  pupils  under  instruction 
in  the  United  States. 

Sixteen  states  have  made  appropriations  to  educate  their  indigent  blind  children  at  some  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions. and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  ten  will  soon  imitate  their  example.  The  philanthropic  director  of 
the  New  England  institution  states  as  a fact,  encouraging  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  that  he  “has  applied  to  the 
legislatures  of  nine  different  states,  either  to  establish  schools  or  make  appropriations  of  money  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  blind  at  other  schools,  and  that,  in  all  those  bodies,  whose  collective  numbers  amount  to  about  two 
thousand,  only  two  votes  have  ever  been  given  against  the  projects. 

A clause  in  the  act  establishing  this  institution  provides,  that  “there  shall  also  be  educated  in  this  institu- 
tion, such  other  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  persons,  whether  from  Virginia  or  elsewhere,  and  whether  sent  at  indi- 
vidual or  state  expense,  as  the  board  of  visitors  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  admit,  and  upon  such  terms  for  their  in- 
struction and  support  as  they  may  prescribe.”  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  hitherto  but  one  of  the  south- 
ern states  has  availed  itself  of  this  provision.  The  establishment  of  a separate  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind,  in  a state  where  the  population  is  thin,  and  their  number  therefore  small,  can  be  contemplated  only  by 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  provision,  and  who  allowing  the  claim  of  every  child  to  be  edu- 
cated, are  willing  to  procure  that  instruction  for  the  blind,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  or  by  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  great  expenses  with  which  such  an  undertaking  is  connected.  To  this  latter  class  of  persons  allow  me  to 
present  the  following  considerations: 

The  outfit  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  is  always  very  expensive.  At  a great  distance  from 
each  other,  and  generally  state  institutions,  they  stand  alone  and  isolated;  there  is,  and  there  can  be  no  concert 
of  action,  no  division  of  labour  between  them.  Each  institution  is  intended  to  receive  all  the  blind  children 
within  the  state  or  states  for  which  it  was  founded,  and  no  matter  what  the  peculiar  talents  of  each  individual 
may  be,  or  the  peculiar  class  of  society  to  which  he  belongs,  the  institution  is  intended  to  educate  him,  so  as  to 
enable  him  afterwards  to  fill  an  honourable  place  amongst  his  fellow  citizens.  Whilst  common  schools,  colleges, 
academies  of  music,  and  many  different  workshops,  divide  between  themselves  the  labour  and  the  expenses  of 
qualifying  the  seeing  youth  for  usefulness,  one  single  institution  must,  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  be  prepared  to 
instruct  all,  and  that  one  institution  must,  therefore,  have  an  outfit  equivalent  to  the  aggregate  outfits  of  a col- 
lege, of  a common  school,  of  an  academy  of  music,  and  of  several  workshops.  Another  important  reason  why 
the  outfit  of  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  must  necessarily  be  expensive,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
branches  taught.  To  attain  well  the  object  for  which  all  institutions  for  the  blind  are  founded,  every  institution 
must  give  them  qualifications  which  are  scarce,  and  still  much  sought  after,  or,  in  other  words,  those  for  the 
attainment  of  which  large  pecuniary  means  arc  required.  Knitting  and  music  are  good  examples  of  the  different 
value  which  different  qualifications  have,  merely  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  one  and  the  facility 
of  acquiring  the  other.  Both  are  useful,  both  can  be  taught  to  blind  females;  but  still,  the  blind  person  who  has 
been  taught  music,  will  command  much  better  situations  than  the  one  who  has  been  taught  knitting,  and  princi- 
pally because  the  former  has  been  taught  something  which  required  on  the  part  of  the  institution  a large  expen- 
diture, (teacher  and  instruments,)  while  the  latter  was  taught  only  that  which,  requiring  but  little  money,  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  female.  As  another  reason,  I may  mention  that  sight  is  the  faculty  to  which  most  of 
our  common  school  apparatus  applies;  most  of  this  apparatus  is  therefore  perfectly  useless  in  an  institution  for 
the  blind,  and  its  place  must  be  supplied  by  apparatus  made  expressly  for  a blind  school.  But  a large  quantity  of 
any  article  can  be  made  proportionately  much  cheaper  than  a smaller  one,  and  therefore  the  maps,  the  books,  the. 
globes,  etc.,  of  a blind  institution  cost  more  than  those  of  a common  school.  These  facts,  and  numerous  others 
which  might  be  enumerated,  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  organization  of  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  must  necessarily  be  connected  with  great  expenses,  but  they  also  prove  that  only  a small  school  for  the 
blind  is  very  expensive.  We  have  seen  that  every  institution,  no  matter  how  small  its  number  of  pupils  may  be, 
must  have  the  teachers  and  the  apparatus  necessary  to  instruct  its  pupils  in  all  the  various  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  an  acquirement  of  which  does  not  necessarily  require  eyesight.  The  teacher  and  the  apparatus  must 
be  procured,  whether  the  number  to  be  instructed  in  each  particular  branch  consists  of  3 or  of  30,  of  10  or  of 
100  pupils;  and  the  expenses  which  the  institution  has  to  incur  to  instruct  100  are,  therefore,  not  much  larger,  if 
any,  than  those  to  teach  ten.  I can  even  go  farther,  and  assert,  that  as  there  is  in  the  blindness  of  the  pupils  no 
reason  why  a teacher  cannot  instruct  as  large  a number  of  blind  as  he  can  of  seeing  children,  the  relative  propor- 
tionate cost  of  instructing  an  individual  must  be  the  same  in  a school  for  the  blind  and  in  one  for  the  seeing,  pro- 
vided the  institution  for  the  blind  be  so  large  that  the  number  of  pupils  which  each  teacher  instructs,  is  only 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  branch  he  teaches,  and  by  his  own  individual  capacity.  The  experience  of  every 
large  institution  has  confirmed  these  theoretical  deductions.  They  say  that  double  the  sum  requisite  for  twenty 
pupils  will  educate  one  hundred,  and  that  the  expenses  of  instructing  a blind  child  in  an  institution  containing  a 
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large  number  of  pupils,  does  not  aveiage  more  than  does  the  instruction  of  a seeing  child  in  the  same  branches. 
The  piactical  conclusions  to  which  all  these  facts  and  deductions  lead,  are  extremely  important.  We  are  taught 
by  them  that  puny  institutions  being  more  expensive  and  less  efficient  than  large  ones,  true  economy  imperatively 
demands  that  every  blind  institution  should  have  the  outfit  necessary  to  instruct  a large  number  of  pupils,  and 
also  an  annual  endowment  sufficient  to  suppoit  these  pupils  while  at  school  ; and  that,  therefore,  every  state,  the 
population  ot  which  does  not  warrant  a consideiable  outlay  of  money  for  the  education  of  its  blind  children, 
should,  instead  of  erecting  a small  school  add  its  funds  to  those  of  some  of  its  neighbours,  and  thus  endow  a 
large  institution  which  will  educate  the  pupils  of  them  all  with  greater  facility  and  af  less  expense. 

His  excellency  governor  M’Dowell,  accompanied  by  the  gentlemen  composing  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Literary  fund,  favoured  the  institution  with  a visit  in  the  month  of  September.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
their  impressions  were  favourable,  and  that  they  will  report  accordingly. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent  during  the  past  year.  There  has  been  but  one  case  of  serious 
illness,  and  even  that  was  not  ol  long  duration.  We  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the  health  of  the  pupils  by  a 
judicious  diet,  strict  regularity  in  our  mode  of  living,  and  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  whenever  the  weather  ad- 
mits of  it ; and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  effects  of  this  course  in  the  improved  appearance  of 
the  pupils  and  in  the  increased  activity  of  their  mind  and  body. 

The  domestic  economy  of  this  department  has  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  its  matron  with  signal 
ability,  and  I feel  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  order,  cleanliness  and  comfort  which  she  has  pre- 
served throughout  our  buildings. 

In  our  system  of  instruction  all  attempts  at  display  are  discountenanced ; we  do  not  aim  at  making  prodigies 
of  our  pupils,  but  at  making  them  useful  and  respectable  citizens.  In  regulating  their  studies  and  employments, 
therefore,  I regard  mainly  the  position  which  they  are  likely  to  occupy  in  society,  but  I endeavour  so  to  regulate 
their  moral  education  that,  when  they  leave  us,  they  may  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  their  fellow-citizens, 
in  whatever  sphere  they  may  be  placed. 

On  Sunday  every  pupil  is  expected  to  attend  divine  worship  at  one  of  the  churches  in  this  town,  but  the 
choice  of  the  church  is  left  to  them  or  to  their  parents.  Believing  that  in  an  institution  which  was  established 
for  the  education  of  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  any,  we  endeavour  in  the  exercises  of  the  school  to  secure  only  so  much  of  religious  instruction 
as  is  compatible  with  religious  freedom. 

We  also  guard  sedulously  against  the  propagation  among  the  pupils  of  any  of  the  views  and  sentiments 
which  are  peculiar  to  either  of  the  political  parties,  but  we  endeavour  to  instil  into  them  a patriotic  love  of  their 
own  country,  and  a due  respect  for  its  laws  and  instiutions. 

Our  system  of  instruction  is  divided  into  three  departments ; the  school,  properly  speaking,  the  music  depart- 
ment, and  the  handicraft  department. 

The  greatest  difficulty  against  which  our  school  has  had  to  contend  during  the  past  year,  was  the  want  of 
good  school-books.  I have  formerly  expressed  to  the  board  my  conviction  that  this  difficulty  could  not  be  over- 
come in  a permanent  and  satisfactory  manner,  as  long  as  we  had  not  within  the  institution  the  means  of  printing 
our  own  books.  Meeting  this  year  with  an  opportunity  of  buying  one  of  “ Buggies’s  large  printing  presses’  — 
the  only  press  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  adapted  to  printing  for  the  blind — at  less  than  one  fourth  its  ori- 
ginal cost,  I purchased  it.  With  it  and  with  the  types  which  I had  procured  in  former  years,  we  are  able  to  print 
our  most  indispensable  books.  Our  means  for  printing,  however,  are  far  from  being  complete  ; we  have  but  a 
small  supply  of  types  of  the  “medium  size,”  we  have  none  of  the  “large”  and  none  of  the  “small  size,  and  no 
types  for  music,  and  for  want  of  moulds  of  our  own,  we  are  obliged,  whenever  we  want  a supply  of  them,  to 
borrow  the  moulds  of  other  institutions.  This  position  is  so  humiliating  for  a state  institution,  and  exposes  us, 
moreover,  to  so  many  delays  and  inconveniences,  that  I feel  myself  obliged  again  to  urge  upon  you  tie  propnety 
of  asking  the  legislature  for  a special  appropriation  to  be  expended  on  the  printing  department.  or  one  t lousan 
dollars  we  could  procure  a complete  set  of  moulds,  upwards  of  200  pieces  we  could  buy  a su  lcient  supp  y o 
types  of  every  size  and  kind,  and  we  could  otherwise  fit  out  the  printing  office  in  a comp  ete  an  as  mg  manner. 

I have  often  been  asked,  “ why  do  you  use  books  at  all  ? Blind  persons  can  listen  to  rea  mg  y o iers,  w y 
do  you  go  to  the  expense  of  printing  for  the  blind  ? why  do  you  not  teach  oially  . YZZi°t  Z 

asking  the  objector  whether  he  himself  would  forego  the  privilege  of  reading,  oi  von  ai  0 ( 1! s c 1 ° 

read,  because  he  can  listen  to  others.  Besides,  a little  reflection  will  shew  t at  oia,  u*s  r . /•  , • 

pensive  of  all.  A teacher  who  can  dispense  with  school-books  must  be  a e o m*'-  jn  ^ jjj  aj^vavs 

must  therefore  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  be  taught;  s^c  a eac  A , -d  j in  books.  With- 
command  a much  higher  salary  than  the  one  who  cannot  travel  out  ot  the  ea  ei  p ^ u._  4. _„;ii  


• much  more  of  his  time  will  therefore 

out  school-books,  the  pupils  can  do  nothing  in  the  absence  ot  the  teacti  , u:_i_  

be  required.  To  make  this  more  plain,  allow 
the  reach  of  the  blind,  the  study  of  modem  languages,  mostly 


ptain  allow  me  to  exemplify.  Among  the  literary  pursuits  which  are  within 

the  reacn  oi  tne  Dima,  me  study  of  modern  languages,  mostly  of  French,  0 teachem  of°modern  lan- 

knowlcdge  of  that  language  is  Jthe  wealthy  ter^  Eve^y  ^dy  knows 

guages,  indigent  blind  persons  are  able  to  contend  with  the  s g 
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that  to  be  well  acquainted  with  a language,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  idiomatic  phrases  is  indispensable. 
French  phrases  may  be  taught  orally  or  with  books,  but  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  these  two  methods  is  worth 
noticing.  The  French  phrase  books  for  the  seeing,  in  common  use,  contain  about  200  duodecimo  pages.  We 
can  print  50  copies  of  such  a book  and  have  them  bound  for  less  than  $75.  With  these  50  copies,  at  least  8 
successive  classes  (ot  12  pupils  each)  could  learn  these  French  phrases,  as  two  classes  will  not  wear  out  the  book. 
To  teach  them  orally,  it  would  take  at  two  hours  a page,  400  hours  of  a seeing  teacher  for  each  class,  or  3200 
hours  for  the  8 classes.  Assuming  a teacher  to  teach  0 hours  a day,  and  that  there  are  about  250  school  days  in 
the  year,  it  would  take  one  teacher  more  than  two  years  to  teach  these  French  phrases  to  8 classes,  or  if  the  in- 
stitution pays  $ 500  a year  to  that  teacher,  it  would  cost  $ 1000  to  do  without  books,  what  by  means  of  printing 
can  be  done  equally  well  if  not  better  with  $75.  This  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  case  ; history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  even  music,  will  shew  the  same  results,  and  to  put  the  fact,  that  a printing  press  is  a great  saving  to 
the  institution  beyond  a doubt,  1 have  only  to  state,  that  with  the  present  number  of  teachers  and  the  books  which 
our  press  will  enable  us  to  print  in  two  or  three  years,  we  will  be  able  to  teach  100  pupils;  without  the  press  a 
seeing  teacher  would  have  been  necessary  for  each  additional  class,  therefore,  at  least  four  additional  teachers  for 
100  pupils,  their  joint  compensation,  including  their  board,  would  not  amount  to  less  than  $2000  a year,  or 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  first  cost  of  a printing  press  and  types. 

I stated  to  you  in  my  former  reports  that  all  our  pupils  give  the  preference  to  books  printed  in  “ Boston  type,” 
but  that  most  of  them  can  also  read  the  “Philadelphia”  and  the  “Glasgow  type.”  This  has  led  me  to  adopt 
the  “ Boston  type”  for  the  English  language,  and  the  “ Philadelphia  types”  for  foreign  languages.  Experience 
lias  shewn  that  this  arrangement  is  very  advantageous  in  some  cases.  Thus,  amongst  the  school-books  which  we 
are  now  printing,  is  a grammar  of  the  French  language,  in  which  these  two  types  are  mixed.  This  circumstance, 
so  far  from  confusing  the  pupils,  as  many  persons  had  apprehended,  appears  materially  to  facilitate  their  reading. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  trustees  of  the  New  England  institution,  and  to  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
institution,  for  the  free  use  of  their  moulds;  also  to  the  officers  of  the  New  England  institution  for  their  valuable 
advice  and  assistance.  They  have  shewn  that  their  benevolence  is  not  bounded  by  state  lines,  and  that  it  dis- 
cards all  selfish  and  contracted  feelings. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  I submitted  to  you  two  years  ago  has  been  faithfully  pursued.  We  con- 
tinue to  teach  reading,  writing,  geography, % arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  composition,  history,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  the  French  language.  I intend  to  start  a Latin  class  as  soon  as  I can  have  the  proper  school- 
books printed. 

The  proficiency  which  our  pupils  have  made  in  these  different  branches  will  upon  examination  be  found  to 
be  as  follows : Fourteen  pupils  read  well.  About  the  same  number  will  solve  mentally  almost  any  question  which 
may  be  found  in  common  school-arithmetics.  Several  write  a legible  hand.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  can 
parse  any  common  English  sentence.  The  first  class  is  well  acquainted  with  the  map  of  their  own  state  and  of 
the  United  States  ; also  with  the  globe,  and  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  other  countries.  The 
majority  of  the  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  most  important  and  interesting  facts  of  universal  history.  The 
class  in  algebra  will  solve  any  common  question  in  simple  and  quadratic  equations.  The  class  in  geometry  can 
demonstrate  any  of  the  propositions  in  the  three  first  books  of  Euclid.  The  members  of  the  French  class  have 
a perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  verbs,  have  committed  to  memory  about  100  pages  of  “ Bolman’s  Phrase 
Book,”  and  can  parse  in  French  any  common  French  sentence. 

“Considering  the  occupation  of  teacher  of  music  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  those  of  our  pupils  who 
will  have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  l think  that  no  reasonable  expense  ought  to  be  spared  in  qualifying  them 
for  it.  We  do  not,  however,  confine  musical  instruction  to  those  who  have  so  much  natural  talent  for  it  as  to  fit 
them  to  become  teachers,  but  we  cultivate  a taste  for  it  in  all  the  pupils.  This  delightful  art  affords  a source  of 
pure  pleasure  to  most  men,  but  of  the  highest  enjoyment  to  the  blind.”  AY  bile  most  seeing  children  have  to  be 
compelled  to  devote  to  music  the  time  and  the  attention  necessary  for  its  acquisition,  one  of  the  greatest  rewards 
which  we  can  offer  to  our  pupils  is  to  read  to  them  some  new  piece  of  music.  It  is  a source  of  much  gratifica- 
tion to  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  our  accomplished  professor  of  music  have  been 
crowned  with  the  success  which  they  deserve,  and  that  the  state  of  the  music  department  is  highly  prosperous 
and  encouraging.  The  institution  owns  now  four  pianos,  two  of  them  quite  new,  two  guitars,  six  clarionets,  two 
concert  flutes,  two  octave  flutes,  two  French  valve  horns,  two  common  French  horns,  one  cornet  a piston,  one 
valve  trumpet,  two  keyed  bugles,  one  tenor  trombone,  one  bass  trombone,  one  ophiclide,  one  triangle,  one  crescent, 
one  pair  of  Turkish  cymbols,  one  bass  drum,  one  field  drum,  six  violins,  one  tenor  violin,  one  violoncella,  and 
one  double  bass.  These  instruments  are  for  the  most  part  excellent,  and  were  bought,  as  well  as  the  largest  part 
of  the  extensive  and  well  selected  collection  of  music  belonging  to  the  institution,  from  the  proceeds  of  concerts 
given  by  the  pupils.  All  the  female  pupils  and  five  of  the  male  pupils  receive  instruction  on  the  piano  forte. 
The  more  advanced  pupils  teach  the  beginners,  and  thus  assist  our  professor  of  music  materially,  while  they  them- 
selves acquire  the  valuable  art  of  teaching.  We  guard  against  the  evil  consequences  which  otherwise  are  apt  to 
follow  such  an  arrangement,  by  a vigilant  supervision  of  these  classes.  All  the  male  pupils  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  military  band,  and  all  but  two  perform  in  the  orchestra.  All  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  singing 
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nntP  m!  °f  nrnsie.  The  instruction  is  thorough,  as  we  do  not  wish  the  pupils  to  rely  upon  their  deli- 

‘ nfirt F.nti'iT-  e.ir  10  ei^tlve,  memory,  but  rather  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  music.  I 

y ei  you  oi  their  improvement  in  this  important  branch  to  the  members  of  your  board  who  weie 
present  at  our  last  annual  concert.  1 

The  importance  of  the  mechanical  department  will  be  readily  understood,  when  I state  that  already  three  of 
e, s w 10  e us  aie  earning  their  livelihood  by  carrying  on  the  trade  which  they  learnt  at  the  institution, 
and  that  there  is  and  always  will  be  a large  number  of  indigent  male  applicants,  who,  from  their  advanced  age, 
or  otherwise,  will  not  be  able  to  learn  any  thing  else  well  enough  to  make  it  afterwards  of  practical  use  to  them- 
se  ves.  ithout  the  intervention  of  the  mechanical  department,  this  class  of  blind  persons  must  end  their  days 
in  a poorhouse.  It  is  with  regret  that  I inform  the  board  that  our  manual  labour  department,  though  prosperous 
in  every  othei  respect,  has  failed  this  year  to  defray  its  own  expenses.  In  its  main  object,  that  of  giving  useful 
trades  to  the  blind,  it  is  eminently  successful ; but  you  will  see  from  the  following  statement  that  the  workshops 
have  lost  this  year  $ 64  77  of  the  profit  which  they  had  accumulated  in  former  years.  Some  of  the  reasons  for 
this  were  of  a temporary  character,  and  have  already  been  obviated ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  principal  one 
will  yield  to  the  means  which  at  your  last  annual  meeting  you  authorized  me  to  employ. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKSHOPS. 

The  Shops  to  the  Virginia  Institution , 


DR. 


1844,  Sept’r  30 — To  cash  advanced  by  the  institution, 

To  debts  unpaid,  - 

To  profit  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1841, 
To  “ “ “ 1842, 

To  “ “ “ 1843, 


717  40£ 
177  04£ 
155  56/r 
62  01-/- 
30  96£ 


$1,142  99i 


CR. 


1844,  Sept’r  30 — By  cash  on  hand, 

By  debts  uncollected, 

By  tools,  materials,  &c. 

By  loss  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1844, 


8 96£ 
89  32i 
979  932 
64  77 


$ 1,142  99 J 


The  female  pupils  have  been  employed  in  a variety  of  fancy  handicraft ; they  are  taught  to  sew,  knit,  braid, 
&c.  and  appear  fond  of  their  work.  I was  authorized  by  a resolution  of  your  board,  adopted  in  October  1842, 
to  consolidate  the  profit  which  the  work  yields  annually  into  a fund,  out  of  which  the  female  pupil,  who  receives 
a regular  and  honourable  discharge,  receives  a sum  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  which  she  has  been  in  the 
institution.  This  has  been  done  in  several  instances ; but  still,  as  you  will  see  from  the  following  statement,  the 

fund  is  increasing  : 


The  Female  Manual  Labour  Fund  to  the  Virginia  Institution , 


DR. 


1844,  Sept’r  30— To  cash  on  hand  October  1st,  1843, 

To  cash  lent  the  male  workshops, 

To  materials  &c.  on  hand  October  1st,  1843, 
Increase  during  the  year, 


37  932 
108  00 
71  75 
59  71 


$277  39| 


16 


[ Doc.  No.  3.  ] 
CR. 


1844,  Sept’r  30 — By  cash  oil  hand,  -----  53  16$ 

By  cash  lent  the  male  workshops,  - - - - 142  00 

By  materials  on  hand,  - - - - 82  23$ 


$ 277  39$ 


In  closing  this  report,  the  principal  of  the  blind  department  would  do  injustice  to  his  own  feelings,  if  he  were 
to  withhold  the  expression  of  his  warm  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  all  the  officers  of  this  institution  have 
discharged  their  respective  duties  during  the  year. 

J.  C.  M.  MERILLAT, 

Principal  of  the  Blind  Department. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 

WHEN  ADMITTED. 

♦Jane  E.  A.  Womack, 
Minerva  A.  Wooddy, 

* H.  Janette  Gray, 

* Michael  Wallace, 

♦ Phoebe  A.  Looker, 
Samuel  Ralston, 
Elizabeth  R.  Anderson, 
Julia  A.  Sipe, 

E.  A.  Fitzwilson, 

♦ John  L.  Bramham, 

* Daniel  Nicoll, 

Cyrus  Carson, 

Mary  K.  Irving, 

John  M.  Allison, 
Burgess  Carper, 

James  M.  Flournoy, 

♦ Sarah  J.  Nash, 

Virginia  P.  Corder, 
Mary  M.  Tuttweiler, 

# William  A.  Magan, 

M.  Catharine  Magan, 
John  Henry  Lesshorne, 
William  D.  Nunnally, 
Henry  T.  Nunnally, 
James  Warden  Lovett, 
Lafayette  W.  Godwin, 

* Henry  Baker, 

Mary  Ann  Flippen, 

♦William  M.  Langhorne, 

♦ Sally  Wilkinson, 
Samuel  Ellis, 

Paralee  Clarke, 

M.  Jane  George, 

Jacob  Stein, 

Petersburg, 

Richmond, 
Rockingham  county, 
Albemarle  county, 
Rockingham  county, 
Rockingham  county, 
Lewisburg, 
Rockingham  county, 
Richmond, 

Louisa  county, 
Wheeling, 

Rockbridge  county, 
Petersburg, 

Wheeling, 

Randolph  county, 
Chesterfield  county, 
Madison  county, 

Page  county, 

Augusta  county, 

Nelson  county, 

Nelson  county, 
Berkeley  county, 
Prince  Edward  county, 
Prince  Edward  county, 
Norfolk, 

Nansemond  county, 
Hardy  county, 
Cumberland  county, 
Amherst  county, 
Nansemond  county, 
King  George  county, 
Cabell  county, 
Loudoun  county, 
Shenandoah  county, 

Dec’r  18,  1839. 
Dec’r  18,  1839. 
Jan’ry  9,  1840. 
Jan’ry  25,  1840. 
Feb’ry  25,  1840. 
Feb’ry  25,  1840. 
March  11,  1840. 
March  11,  1840. 
June  9,  1840. 
Sept’r  14,  1840. 
Sept’r  15,  1840. 
Sept’r  23,  1840. 
Oct’r  25,  1840. 
May  9,  1840. 

May  19,  1841. 
July  5,  1841. 

July  5,  1841. 

July  30,  1841. 
August  2,  1841. 
August  15,  1841. 
August  15,  1841. 
Oct’r  11,  1841. 
Oct’r  16,  1841. 
Oct’r  16,  1841. 
Dec’r  23,  1841. 
April  20,  1842. 
Jan’ry  6,  1843. 
Sept’r  26,  1843. 
Oct’r  18,  1843. 
Oct’r  24,  1843. 
Jan’ry  26,  1844. 
Sept’r  6,  1844. 
Sept’r  26,  1844. 
Oct’r  1,  1844. 

* No  longer  pupils. 


